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pulse. They are watered by numerous springs, 
rivulets, and streams of excellent waters, 
which diffuse on all sides a freshness and fer- 
tility even in the most elevated regions. 


covered with different species of trees, we en- 
tered a small plain on a fertile hill, wholly co- 
vered with walnut trees and olives, in the mid- 
dle of which is the village of Eden. It is truly 
an epitome of the terrestrial paradise of which 
it bears the name.’ ‘These mountains are par- 
ticularly celebrated for their stately cedars, 
which are now not very numerous. ‘These 
noble trees,’ says Maundrell, ‘ grow amongst 
the snow, near the highest part of the moun- 
tain, and are remarkable, as well for their own 
age and largeness, as for those frequent allu- 
sions made to them in the word of God. Here 
are some of them very old, and of a prodigious 
bulk, and others younger, of a smaller size. 
Of the former I could only reckon up sixteen; 
the latter are very numerous. | measured one 
of the largest, and found it twelve yards six 
inches in girt, and yet sound; and twenty- 
seven yards in the spread of its boughs. At 
about five or six yards from the ground, it is 


divided into five limbs, each of which was equal 
to a great tree.’ Le Bruyn also tells us, that 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 


(Continued from page 218.) 


The illustrations which we shall give of sac- 
red geography will be detailed without strict 
regard to regular narrative, order, or arrange- 
ment, endeavouring to quote from various 
authorities such striking passages as may serve 
to give a brief and graphic delineation of the 
physical appearance of Palestine and the ad- 
jacent countries. We extract the present 
number from Littell’s Religious Magazine, 
the article having originally appeared in the 
“ Critica Biblica.” 

Mounratns oF PALESTINE. 
** Mountains and Valleys.—The land of Ca- 


type —Hpewiuly cde 


ntorwe- 
part of ii w ich hes between the Mediterranean 
sea and the river Jordan. Many of its moun-|two of the most remarkable cedars, and that 
tains are famous in profane as well as sacred| he found one to be fifty-seven spans about, and 
history. ‘The most remarkable are Moriah or|the other forty-seven; he adds, that while he 
Vision, upon which the city of Jerusalem stood, : \ 
and Calvary, the Mount of Olives and of Cor-| one of the cedars some of its fruit, and broke 
ruption, all of which lay in the vicinity of the | off several little branches to preserve the leaves 
ony The other principal mountains are Le-| of them, which are like to rosemary leaves. 
— Pee Tabor, the mountains of Israel 4 }though the trees are covered almost all over 
en - : lead. with snow, yet they are always green; the lit- 
_ “1. Lebanon, called by the Greeks and La-|tle leaves of the branches shooting upwards, 
tins Libanus, is a long chain of limestone moun-| whilst the fruit, much like to a pine apple 
tains, extending from the neighbourhood of|hangs downwards. These cedars were the 
Sidon westward to that of Damascus east-}resort of eagles, (Ezek. xvii. 3.) as the lofty 


ward, and forming the northern boundary of| summits of the mountains were the haunts of 
the Holy Land. It consists of two principal 


ridges or ranges, which are known by different | 
names, viz. Libanus and Antilibanus Which| 
. a “© 2. Mount Carmel is situated ab 
of these ridges was properly called Libanus, i ae ts Peed 
ges Ss 4 S, 1S : } 
' miles to the south of Ptolemais 
the XX hea upon by writers, Ptolemy and) oF the iesibioeahan a nit Me Tee 
e LXX. distinguishing the northern ridge by} ;,: sclihiissabeh opin linials dadiiarend ; 
+4 FS : =~ ? | hills, extending six > ‘ 

that name, while the present inhabitants make and aietth atti eantee-vhha unailandie 
+ = ' .c , n 
~ be the southern. These mountains may! ang ending in the promontory or cape which 

seen ata considerable distance, and some heme the hay of Acchan it is of P shitist 
part or other of them is covered with snow stone, with fits hedded ‘t ? It he — 
throughout the year. The most elevated sum- the aie ° Ges lain aie a a 
_" wy Ped mj — _ called by the| Kishon. aaa ‘os ede . mite Strom slain, 

rews Hermon; by the Sidonians, Sirion;|, _ . ; ™ : . : 
and by the Amorites, Shenir. (Deut. iii. 9.) oe ee we En “gee 
Tm. ; not exc e > » side 
These mountains are by no means barren, but Sica ag recon oe t “ eas 
are almost all cultivated: their summits are, : en eae ot 
in Many parts, level, and form extensive plains, 
which are sown with corn, and all kinds of 


lions and other beasts of prey, which used to 
descend and surprise the unwary traveller. 





* Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine, pp. 119, 120. 
Quarto. 
























he had the curiosity to measure the bigness of 


was upon the snow, he gathered off the top of 
















the plate where the prophet Elijah desired 
Ahab to bring Baal’s prophets, when celestial 


ie . a a oss 
jfire descended on his sacrifice, (1 Kings xvi. 
J 


9—-40;) and on the north-east side, another, 


‘ After travelling for six hours in pleasant val-|supposed to have been the place where the 
leys,’ says D’ Arvieur, ‘and over mountains) 


prophet taught his disciples. 

“ 3, Tabor is a mountain of a conical form, 
entirely detached from any neighbouring moun- 
tain, and standing on one side of the great 
plain of Esdraelon. The sides are rugged and 
precipitous, but clothed with trees and brush- 
wood. ‘The mountain is computed to be nearly 
one mile in height: at the top is an oval plain 
of about a quarter of a mile in its greatest 
length, covered with a bed of fertile soil on the 
west, and having at its eastern end a mass of 
ruins of great antiquity. Here are to be seen 
three grottos, which are said to be the remains 
of the three tabernacles proposed to be erected 
by Peter at the transfiguration. It was on 
this mountain that Barak was encamped, when, 
at the suggestion of Deborah, he descended 
with ten thousand men, and discomfited the 
host of Sisera. (Judges iv.) The prospects 
from this mountain are singularly beautiful 
and extensive. * We had on the north-west,’ 
says Buckingham, ‘a view of the Mediterra- 
nean sea, whose blue surface filled up an open 
space left by a downward bend in the outline 
of the western hills; to the west-north-west a 
smaller portion of its waters were seen; and 
on the west again, the slender line of its dis- 
tant horizon was just perceptible over the range 
of land near the sea coast. From the west to 
the south, the plain of Esdraelon extended over 
a vast space, being bounded on the south by 
the range of*hills generally considered to be 
Hermon, whose dews are poetically celebrated, 
(Psalm cxxxiii. 3.) and having in the same di- 
rection, nearer the foot of Tabor, the springs 
of Ain-el-Sherrar, which send a perceptible 
stream through its centre, and form the brook 
Kishon of antiquity. (Psalm Ixxxiii. 9.) Frem 
the south east to the east is the plain of Gali- 
lee, being almost a éontinuation of Esdraelon, 
and, like it, appearing to be highly cultivated, 
being now ploughed for seed throughout.  Be- 
neath the range of this supposed Hermon, is 
seated Endor, famed for the witch who raised 
the ghost of Samuel, (1 Sam. xxviii.); and Nain, 
equally celebrated as the place at which Jesus 
raised the only son of a widow from death to 
life, and restored him to his afflicted parent. 
(Luke vii. 11—15.) The range which bounds 
the eastern view, is thought to be the moun- 
tains of Gilboa, where Saul, setting an ex- 
ample of self-destruction to his armour-bearer 
and his three sons, fell on his own sword, rather 
than fall into the hands of the uncircumcised 
Philistines, by whom he was defeated. (1 Sam. 
xxxi.) The sea of Tiberias, or the lake of 


| Gennesaret, famed as the seat of many miracles, 
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is seen on the north-east filling the hollow 


oth and Levite are said to have done, strikes one 
of a deep valley, and contrasting its light -blue 





The notes of the orchard oriole (oriolus muta- 


with horror, as an act almost more than inhu-| tS) &re neither so full nor so mellow as those of the 


waters with the dark-brown shades of the barren! man. And here. too, the compassion of the| Baltimore, and are uttered more rapidly and gaily, 


hills by which it is hemmed around. Flere, | ge 


0d Samaritan is doubly virtuous, from the} 
too, the steep is pointed out, down which the 


while the bird ‘s flying and earoling in a hurried 


” : w€) manner, so that the ear can seldom catch all the 
purity of the motive which must have led to ‘it,} tones. 


Among these there is one note especially 


herd of swine, who were possessed by thelina spot where no eves were fixed on him to} which is very striking and interesting. 


legion of devils, ran headlong into the sea.|draw forth the performance of any duty, and 
(Luke vill. 33.) In the same direction below. 


\from the bravery which was necessary to admit 


The Virginian nightingale, red bird, or cardinal 


| 
. : | grosbeak (loxia cardinalis), has great clearness, va- 


ae 1 ean : ; riety, and melody in his notes, many of which re- 
and on the plain of Galilee, and about an hour’s| of a man’s exposing himself, by such delay, to| ; 


distance from the foot.of Mount Tabor, there |the risk of a similar fate to that from which he 
is a cluster of buildings, used as a bazaar for | was ende ivouring to rescue his fellow crea- 
cattle. Somewhat farther on is a rising ground,|ture.* The most elevated summit of this 
from which it is said that Christ delivered the |l ridge, which appears to be the same that was| 
long and excellent discourse, called the ‘ Ser-|anciently called the Rock of Rimmon, (Judges}| 
mon on the mount,’ and the whole view in this| xx. 45. 47.) is at present known by the name| 
quarter is bounded by the high range of Gebel-| of Quarantania, and is supposed to have been 
el-Telj, or the Mountain of Snow. ‘The city|the scene of our Saviour’s temptation. The 
of Saphet, supposed to be the ancient Bethu-{ mountains of Ebal (sometimes written Gebal) 
liah, a city said to be seen far and near, and|and Gerizim, (Deut. xi. 29, xxvii. 4. 12, Josh. 
thought to be alluded to in the apophthegm| viii, 30—35,) are situated, the former to the 
which says, ‘ a city set ona hill cannot be hid,’ | north, and the latter to the south of Sichem or 
(Matt. v. 14,) is also pointed out in this direc- Napolase, whose streets run parallel to the lat- 
tion. ‘To the north were the stony hills over|ter mountain, which overlooks the town. In 
which we had journeyed hither, and this com- 





j \the mountains of Judah there are numerous 
pleted this truly grand and interesting panora-|cayes, some of considerable size: the most ré- 
mic view.’* markable of these is the cave of Adullum, men-} 

“4, The mountains of Israel, or of Ephraim, |tioned 1 Sam. xxii, 42. 


were situated in the very centre of the Holy| 5. The mountains of Gilead are situated! 


Land, and opposite to the mountains of Judah. |beyond the Jordan, and extend from Hermon| 
The soil of both is fertile, excepting those |southward to Arabia Petrwa. The northern| 
ridges of the mountains of Israel which look | part of them, known by the name of Bashan, | 
towards the region of the Jordan, and which | was celebrated for its stately oaks, and numer- 
are both rugged and diffiqylt of ascent, and|ous herds of cattle pastured there, to which) 
also with the exception of the chain extending |there are many allusions in the Scriptures. | 
from the Mount of Olives near Jerusalem to|\'The scenery of this elevated tract is described | 
the plain of Jericho. The whole of this road by Mr. Buckingham as extremely beautiful: | 
is held to be the most dangerous in Palestine, |its plains covered with a fertile soil; its hills| 
and, indeed, the very aspect of the scenery is} clothed, with forests, and at every new turn! 
sufficient, on the one hand, to tempt to robbery |presenting the most beautital landscapes tat} 
and murder; and on the other, to occasion a|can be imagined. The middle part, in a stricter| 
dread of it in those who pass that way. The | sense, was termed Gilead; and in the southern | 
bold projecting crags of rocks, the dark sha-| parts, beyond Jordan, were the mountains of| 
dows in which every thing lies buried below,| Abarim, which are conjectured to have de-| 
the towering height of the cliffs above, and the|rived their name from the passes between the | 
forbidding desolation which every where reigns) hills of which they are formed. 
around, present a picture that is quite in har-|eminent among these are Pisgah and Nebo, | 
mony throughout all its parts. - With what} which form a continued chain, and command | 
propriety did our Saviour choose this spot as}a view of the whole land of Canaan. From} 
the scene of that delightful tale of compassion| Mount Nebo, Moses surveyed the promised| 
recorded by St. Luke! (x. 30—34.) One mustiland, before he was gathered to his people, 
be amid these wild and gloomy solitudes, sur-|( Numb. xxvii. 12, 13.)f 

rounded by an armed band, and feel the impa-| 
tience of the traveller who rushes on to catch * Buckingham’s Travels, pp. 292, 293. m 

a new view at every pass and turn;. one must] + See Well’s Geography, and Horne, vol. iii, part 
be alarmed at the very.stamp of the horse’s|' “bap. ¥- sect . 

hoofs resounding through the caverned rocks, 
and at the savage shouts of tle footmen,? 
scarcely Jess loud than the echoing thunder 
produced by the discharge of their pieces in 
the valleys; one must witness all this upon 


the spot, before that the full force and beauty | The song of the Baltimore oriole (oriolus balti-| 


‘ : ; ; | mdrus) is little less remarkable than his fine appear- | 
of the admirable story of the good Samaritan) .nce, and the ingenuity with which he builds his 


can be perceived. Here pillage, wounds, and] nest. His notes consist of a clear mellow whistle 





} 
The most} 
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AMERICAN SONG BIRDS. 


(Continued from page 227.) 


| semble the higher notes of a fife, and are nearly as 


loud. He sings from March till September, and be- 
gins early in the dawn, repeating a favourite stanza 


& 


twenty or thirty times, successively, and often for a 
whole morning together, till, like a good story too 
frequently repeated, it becumies yuito tiroeome He 
is very sprightly, and full of vivacity; yet his notes 
are much inferior to those of the wood, or even of 
the brown, thrush. 

Another bird of this genus, the pine grosbeak 
(loxia enucleator), sings extremely clear, mellow, 
and sweet, though not so loud as birds of its size 
generally do. A tame one sang, during the months 
of May and June, with much enthusiasm, for whole 
mornings together; and it acquired several notes of 
the Virginian nightingale, one of which hung near 
it. 

The American goldfinch, of yellow bird (frin- 
gilla tristis), sings very much like the European 
goldfinch ; but so weakly, that even when perched 
over your head, the notes appear to come from a 
distance. In a cage he sings with great energy and 
animation, They are migratory birds, and, when 


| they arrive in spring, great numbers of them assem- 


ble on the same tree, to bask and dress themselves in 

the morning sun, singing at the same time, in con- 

cert, most delightfully, for half an hour together. 
The indigo bird (fringilla cyanea) is fond of perch- 


| ing on fences about road-sides, anc is a vigorous and 


pretty good songster; mounting to the tops of the 
highest trees, and chaunting for half an hour at a 
time. His song is a repetition of short notes, com- 
mencing loud and rapid, and falling by imperceptible 
gradations, till they seem hardly articulate, as if the 
little minstrel were quite exhausted. After a pause 
of about half a minute, he begins as before. Unlike 


7 , ~~ enegah animat on 
under the meridian sun in June as he does in a May 


morning. 

The song sparrow. (fringilla meloda) is by far the 
earliest, sweetest, and most unwearied of the Ameri- 
can song birds, sometimes continuing in song during 
the whole year. His note, or rather chaunt, is short 
but very sweet; somewhat resembling the beginning 


| of the canary’s song, frequently repeated for an hour 


together. 

The whole song of the black-throated bunting 
(emberiza americana) consists of five, or rather two, 
notes; the first repeated twice and very slowly, the 
second thrice and rapidly, resembling chip, chip, 
che-che-che; of which ditty he is by no means parsi- 
monious, but will continue it for hours successively. 
His manners are much like those of the European 
yellow-hammner, sitting, while he sings, on palings 
and low bushes. 

The song of the rice bird (emberiza oryzivora) is 
highly musical. Mounting and hovering on the 
wing, at a small height above the ground, he chaunts 
out a jingling melody of varied notes, as if half a 
dozen birds were singing together. Some idea may 
be formed of it, by striking the high keys of a piano- 
forte singly and quickly, making as many contrasts 
as possible, of high and low notes, Many of the tones 
are delightful, but the ear can with difficulty separate 


| them. The general effect of the whole is good; and 


when ten or twelve are singing on the same tree, the 


. . =, a Sieadhn .| concert is singularly pleasing. 
death, would be accompanied with double ter-| repeated at short intervals as he gleams among the| ne uaaed . y q ° EE ee 
ror, from the frightful aspect of every thing|>ranches. There is in it a certain wild plaintiveness | 1e scarlet tanager (tanag bra) h E 
’ S . ) - 


around. Here, the unfeeling act of passing 


: ; ; | with rapidity, but with the pleasing tranquillity of a 
by a fellow creature in distress, as the priest] 


careless plough boy, whistling for amusement. Since 
the streets of some of the American towns have been 
* Buckingham’s Travels, pp. 107—109. planted with Lombardy poplars, the orioles are con- 
+ It is usual in passing through this solitary pass,| stant visiters, chaunting their native “ wood notes 
to be attended by a number of armed men, who keep wild,” amid the din of coaches, wheelbarrows, and 
up a continued shout, sent forth from hill to hill,| sometimes within a few yards of a bawling oyster- 
which is re-echoed through all the valleys. woman. 





and nuivete extremely interesting, It is not uttered] monotonous note, like chip, churr, which appears dis- 


\tant, though the bird be near, At times he has a 
more musical -chaunt, something like that of the 
Baltimore oriole. He is none of the meanest of the 

| American songsters, and his plumage renders him a 
striking ornament to the woodland scenery. 

The note of the summer red bird (tanagra ewstiva) 


| is a strong sonorous whistle, resembling a loose trill, 


| or shake, on the notes of a fife, frequently repeated 


v 
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That of the female is rather a kind of chattering, like 
a rapid enunciation of chich key- tuckey-tuck. 

The shore lark (alaida alpéstris, or a. cornata) has 
a single chirp, exactly like the Europe: an skylark; qed 
it is reported that, in the country where it breeds, it 
sings well while mounting in the air. 

The Maryland yellow throat (sylvia marylandica) 
has a twitter not disagreeable, somewhat like whiti- 
titee, thrice repeated; after which it pauses for half 
a minute, and begins again the same ditty. 

The red-eyed flycatcher (sylvia olivicea) has a 
loud, lively, and energetic song, which is continued 
sometimes for an hour without intermission. The 
notes are, in short, emphatic bars of two, three, or 
four syllables. On listening to this bird, in his full 
ardour of song, it requires but little imagination to 
fancy you hear ‘the words “ Tom Kelly! whip! Tom 
Ke lly! i? ve ry distinctly: and hence Tom Kelly is the 
name given to the bird in the West Indies. 

The, white-eyed flycatcher (muscicapa cantatrix), 
a lively, active, sociable, little bird, possessing a 
strong voice for its size, and a great variety of notes, 
singing with much vivacity from April to Sep- 
tember. 

The crested titmouse (parus bicolor) possesses 
remarkable variety in the tones of its voice, at one 
time not louder than the squeaking of a mouse, and 


in a moment after whistling aloud and clearly, as if | 


calling a dog, and continuing this dog-call through 
the woods for half an hour at a time. 

The red-breasted blue bird (sylvia sialis) has a 
soft, agreeable, and often repeated warble, uttered 
with opening and quivering wings. In his courtship 
he uses the tenderest expressions, and caresses his 
mate by sitting close by her, and singing his most en- 
dearing warblings. If a rival appears, he attacks 
him with fury, and, having driven him away, returns 
to pour out a song of triumph. In autumn his song 
changes to a simple plaintive note, which is heard in 
open weather all winter, though in severe weather the 
bird is never to be seen. 

The marsh wren (cérthia palastris) can scarcely 
be said to sing; but, when standing on the ree iy 
banks of the Delaware or Schuylkill in June, you 


may hear a low crackling sound, as of air bubl sles | ; 


fore ing their wi ay through mud or boggy ground 


na aewwy GLO teew onigtanur asveos |! 


of the marsh wre D. 

The notes of the house wren (motaciflla domestic a) 
are loud, sprightly, and tremulous, repeated every 
few seconds with great animation, with a trilling vi- 


vacity extremely agreeable. The European who} 


judges of the song of this species by that of his own | 
wren (motacilla troglédytes), will do great injustice 
to the American’ bird; for, in strength of tone and 
execution, the house wren is far superior. He may 
be heard on the tops of houses, even in towns, sing- 
ing with great energy. 

From these twenty-four examples, I think the po- 
sition is fully made out, that the American Ba 
birds, so far from being inferior, are superior, to 
those of Europe, both in number and in the excel- 
lence of their music. I hope, therefore, that we 


shall hear no more of the untenable theories of! 


Buffon upon this subject. 
Lee, Kent, Nov. 24. 
—_— 
SACRED MELODY. 


“ Tam the way, and the truth, and the life’ St. John 
xiv. 6. 
Thou art the way—and he who sighs, 
Amid this starless waste of wo, 
To find a pathway to the skies, 
A light from heaven’s eternal glow, 
By thee must come, thou gate of love, 
Through which the saints undoubting trod, 
Till faith discovers, like the dove, 
An ark, a resting place in God, 


Thou art the truth, whose steady day 


Shines on through earthly blight and bloom ; 
The pure, the ev erlasting ray, 


The lamp that shines e’en in the tomb; 





‘ —" as 335 
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The light that out of darkness springs, “It is a matter of unquestioned history that 
And guideth those that blindly go; 


The Word, whose precious radiance flings 
Its lustre upon all below. 


\the Jews, with their books, had spread them- 
elves through most countries of Asia, of south- 
rn Europe, and of northern Africa, before the 

Thou art the life, the blessed well, jcommencement of the Christian era; nor 1s it 
With living waters gushing o’er, | less certain that wherever Judaism existed, 
Which those that drink shall ever dwell i hristi: inity r ipidly followed it. Carried for- 
«| 


ra 
; Where sin and thirst are known no moré ward by their own zeal, or driven on by per- 
Thou art the mystic pillar given, . 


Our lamp by night, our light-by day ; 


Thou art the sacred bread from heaven, 


secutions, the Christians of the first and second 
centuries passed beyond the limits of the Ro- 
Thou art the life, the truth, the way. man e x , and founde d churches among na- 
tions ircely known to the masters of the 


world. Nor were the Christian Scriptures 


veined 

Relative Strength of the Evidence which sup-| 
ports the Genuineness and Authenticity of 
the Holy Scriptures. 


merely carried to great distances in different 
directions: they were scattered through the 
mass of society in every nation to an extent 


The subsequent observations upon the proofs | S'° atly excee eg the ordinary circulation ot 


of the genuineness of the Holy Se riptures, are | books in those ages: those | books were not In 


obtained froma work written by Isaac ' laylor, | he hands of the opulent, ard of the studious 


on the *Tlistory of the ‘Transmission of An-| merely; but were posse sssed by innumerable 


, uals, wh ith ¢ ( > 
sic ient Books to Modern Times,” which, while|!™4ividuals, who, with an ardour. beyond the 


|they convey inte resting inforination, may serve strength of mundane passions, = a 
to counteract some of the insinuations of un-|Set™ved, and reproduced them. And wie 
believers, derogatory to the credibility and au-|™@"Y Copies were hoarded in secret by indi- 
viduals, others were the common property of 
societies, and were, by continual repetition in 

“The Jewish and Christian Scriptures may | public, imprinted on the memories of all their 
be compared with the works of the Greek and| me — rs. 

| 


thority of the sacred writings 


ae authors in the following particulars: — ‘The wide, and if the expression may be 
‘'The number of manuscripts which pass-} used, the deep and full circulation of the Serip- 
ed tin through the middle ages. tures, secured them, not merely from extinc- 


‘ To mention any number as that of the ex-|tion, but from corruption. These books were 
shee cancion manuscripts, either of the Hebrew| never included within thé sphere of any one 
or Greek Scriptures, would be impossible. It} centre of power, civil or ecclesiastical. They 
lis enough to say that, on the revival of learn-| were secreted, and they were expanded beyond 
ling, copies of the Se riptures were found wher-| the utmost reach of tyranny and fraud.”’-— 
ever any books had been preserved. In ex-|| What then becomes of Elias Hie ks’ sage as- 
lamining the catalogues of conventual libraries, | sertion, that there was at one time but a single 
snch as thev were in the fifteenth century, the} copy of the Se riptures, and that in the hands 
larger proportion is usu: illy found to consist of| of the pope /] 
ithe works of the fathers, or of the ecclesiasti-| 4. “'The importance attached to the books 
|cal writers of the middle ages: fiextin amount! by their possessors 
fare the Scriptures, sometimes entire; more | «The re: 


gard entertained by the Jews for 
loften the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, or|their sacred books was altogether without a 


ithe Psalms, se parately; and last and fewest are! parallel: fhe reverence of the Christians for 
jthe-cl assics, of which seldom more than three| theirs, if not more profound, was more im- 
)Or four are found in a list of one or two hun-| passioned, and produced a sentiment perfec tly 
dred volumes. The number of ancient manu- | unlike any with which one might seek to com- 


jac t* of the Greek New Testament, or parts} pare it: the fondness of a learned Greek or 


}0 of hitherto examined by editors, is nearly | Roman for his books, was but as the delight 
five Thundred. jofia of an 7. int with his toys. 

2. “ The antiquity of some existing manu- I'he respect paid to them by copyists 
sc ripe. of I later ages. ' 
| “A Virgil in the Vatican claims an antiquity | « ‘ The scrupulosity and servile minuteness of 


as high as the fourth century: there are a few| the Jewish copyists in transcribing the Hebrew 
similar instances; but gene rally the existing| Scriptures are well known; in a literal sense 
copies of the classics are attributed to periods] of the phrase, “ not a tittle of the law’’ was 
between the tenth and fifteenth centuries. In| slighted: not only, as with the Greeks, was 
this respect the Scriptures are not at all inferior | the number of verses in each book noted, but 
to the classics. The re are extant copies of the number of words and of letters; and the 
the Pentateuch, on no slight grounds supposed | central letter of each book being distinguished, 
to have been written in the seeond or third! became,asa point of calculation, the key-stone 
century; some copies of the Gospels be long-| of = portion of the volume.’ ; 
ing to the third or fourth; and several of the} 


} 
| 
' 
| 


‘ The flame of true piety was never extin- 
entire New Testament, unquestion: ibly made} sabhad in the Christian community; nor can 
before the eighth. But the actual age of ex-|any century, or half century of the middle 
isting manuscripts is a matter of more curiosity! ages be named, in which it may not be proved 
than importance, since proof of another kind| that there were individuals by whom the books 
carries us with certainty far beyor the date|of the New Testament were known and re- 
of any existing parchments. Saale’ with a heartfelt reverence and affection. 

“ The extent of surface over which copies| There were, besides, multitudes in the religious 
were diffused at an early date. houses who, influenced only by a purblind su- 
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perstition, thought it a work of superlative 
merit to execute a fair copy of the Seriptures, 


or any part of them; and all the puerile adorn-| ty of the works quoted, furnish imperfect aid 
ments which the arts of the times afforded, were 


in ascertaining the purity of the existing text, 
lavished to express the veneration of the scribe| or in amending it where apparently faulty. A 
for the subject of his labours. 


very large number of these references is mere- 
6. “ The wide separation,or the open hos- 


tility of those by whom these books were pre- 
served. 

‘* This is a circumstance of the utmost sig- 
nificance, and if not peculiar to the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, yet belonging to them in 
a degree which places their uncorrupted pre- 
servation on a basis incomparably more ex- 
tended and substantial than that of any other 
ancient writings. 

“The Hebrew nation has, almost through 
the whole period of its history, been divided 
both by local separation, and by schisms. Pro- 
bably the Israelites of India, and certainly the 
Samaritans, have been the keepers of the books 
of Moses apart from the Jews, during a period 
that. reaches beyond the date of authentic pro-| tures, this kind of evidence, reaching far be- 
fane history. In times somewhat more recent,| yond the mere proof of antiquity and genuine- 
the Jews have not only been separated by dis-| ness, is ample and precise enough to establish 
tance, but divided by at least one complete| the integrity of the entire text of the books in 
schism—that on the subject of the rabbinical| question. These writings were not simply 
traditions, between the sect of the Karaites and| succeeded by a literature of a similar cast, but 
the mass of the nation. they created a body of literature altogether de- 

“The reproach of the Christian church, its| voted to their elucidation; and this elucidation 
divisions, has been, in part at least, redeemed] took every imaginable form of occasional*com- 


authors one to another, though amply suffi- 
cient in most instances to establish the antiqui- 

































an author’s name, with some vague citations 
of his meaning. And even in those authors 
who make copious and verbal quotations, such 
as Strabo, Plutarch, Hesychius, &c. a lax me- 
thod of quotation, in many instances, robs such 
quotations of much of their value for the pur- 
poses of criticism. Yet, after every deduction 
of this kind has been made, the reader of the 
classics feels an irresistible conviction that this 
network of mutual or successive references 
could result from no machination, no contri- 
vance, from nothing but reality; and that it af- 
fords a proof, never to be refuted, of the 
genuineness of the great mass of ancient litera- 
ture. But with the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 


ly allusive, consisting only of the mention of 






guages or idioms in which these books were 
written 

“To write Attic Greek was the ambition 
an@affectation of several of the Constantino- 
politan writers of the third and fourth centu- 
ries ; and to acquire a style of pure latinity 
was assiduously aimed at by several writers of 
the middle ages: and a few of them so far suc- 
ceeded in this sort of imitation, that they exe- 
cuted some forgeries on a small scale, which 
would hardly have been detected, if they had 
not wanted external proof. But the pure He- 
brew, such as it existed before the captivity, 
so entirely ceased to be vernacular during the 
removal of the Jews from their land, that the 
original Seriptures needed to be interpreted 
to the people ever after; nor is there any evi- 
dence that the power of writing in the primi- 
tive language was affected by the rabbis, 
whose commentaries are composed in the dia- 
lects vernacular in their times. The Hellen- 
istic Greek of the New Testament, which dif- 
fers considerably from the style of the classic 
authors, and even from that of the Septuagint, 
to which it is most nearly allied, very soon 
passed out of use; for the later Christian wri- 
ters in the Greek language had, in most in- 
stances, formed their style before their conver- 
sion; or, at least, affected a style different 
from that of the apostles and evangelists. The 
idiom of the New Testament, in which phrases 


by the security thereby afforded for the uncor-| ment upon single passages, of argument upon 
rupted transmission of its records. Almost} certain topics, requiring numerous scattered 
the earliest Christian apologists avail them-| quotations, and of complete annotations, in 
selves of this argument in proof of the integ-| which nearly the whole of the original author 
rity of the sacred text. Augustine especially|is repeated. From the rabbinical paraphrases, 
urged it against those who endeavoured to im-| and from the works of the Christian writers of 
peach its authority: there never was a time] the first seven centuries, (to come later is un- 
when an attempt, on any extensive scale, even| necessary.) the whole text of the Serintunas 
if otherwise practicable, to alter the text, would| might have been recovered if the originals had 
not have raised an outcry in some quarter. since perished. 

« 7. The visible effects of these books from 
age to age. 

«On this point, also, the history of the 
Greek and Latin classics affords only a faint 
semblance of that evidence, by means of which 
the existence and influence of the Scriptures 
may be traced from the earliest times, after 
their publication, through all successive ages.”’ 
«“ The Jews, in the sight of all nations, have, 














or forms, borrowed from almost all the sur- 
rounding languages, occur, resulted from the 
very peculiar education and circumstances of 
the writers, which were such as to make their 
dialect, in many minute particulars, unlike any 


other, and such as very soon became ex- 
tinct.”’ 


cat JM... C name yp - t+ eeith enuric 


ous works; or with works intended to share 
the reputation acquired by others. 
‘¢Imitations, whether good or bad, serve to 
set originals in a more advantageous light: the 
former, by calling into activity the utmost 
acumen and diligence of critics, by which 
means the evidence of genuine writings is 
cleared from suspicion and obscurity; the lat- 
ter by serving as a foil or contrast, exhibiting 
more satisfactorily the dignity, consistency, and 
native simplicity of what is genuine.” “ No 
















“9. Early versions. 


«“ For the purpose of establishing the anti- 
quity, genuineness, and integrity of the Scrip- 
tures, no other proof need be adduced than 
that afforded by the existing ancient versions. 
For, when accordant translations of the same 
writings in several unconnected languages, 
and in languages which have long ceased to be 
vernacular, are in existence, every other kind 















through a well known and uncontested period 
of two thousand five hundred years, exhibited 
a living model of the venerable voluine which 
was once delivered to them, and which still 
they cherish. And though long since stripped 
of all that was splendid or cheering in their in- 
stitutions, and though rent away from the vi- 
sible part of their worship, and though blind, 
for the most part, to the moral grandeur of 
their law and of their prophets, they hold un- 
broken the crust, or shell, of the system de- 
scribed in their books.’’ ‘The Christian 
Scriptures have marked their way through the 
field of time, not in the regions of religion only, 
or of learning, or of politics, but in the entire 
condition, morai, intellectual, and political, of 
all the western nations. The public history 
of no period since the publication of these 
writings is at all intelligible without the suppo- 
sition of their existence and diffusion.” 

“8. The body of references and quotations. 

‘* The successive references of the Greek| 


of evidence is manifestly superfluous. In this 
respect, hardly any comparison between the 
classie authors and the Scriptures can be in- 
stituted. For scarcely any thing that deserves 
to be called a translation of any of them, exe- 
cuted at a very early period after their first 
publication, is extant.”” “The Old ‘Testament 
exists, independently of the. original text, in 
the Chaldee paraphrases or T'argums, in the 
Septuagint, or Greek version; in the transla- 
tions of Aquila, of Symmachus, and of Theo- 
dosian; in the Syriac ‘and the Latin, or Vulgate 
versions; in the Arabic and in the Ethiopic, 
not to mention others of somewhat later date. 
The New Testament has been conveyed to 
modern times, in whole or in part, in the Pes- 
chito, or Syriac translation; in the Coptic, the 
Sahidic, in several Arabic versions, in the 
Ethiopic, the Arminian, the Persian, the Go- 
thic, and in the Latin versions. 












‘© 10, The vernacular extinction of the lan- 


good imitations, either of the Jewish or Chris- 
tian Scriptures, have ever appeared; but in the 
place of that elaborate investigation which the 


existence of such productions would have call- 


ed forth, other motives of the strongest kind 
have prompted a fuller and more laborious ex- 


amination of the Scriptures than any other wri- 
tings have endured. 


* Many bad imitations of the style of the 
Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, have been attempted, and are still in 
existence; and they are such as afford the most 
striking illustration that can be imagined of 
the proper difference in simplicity, dignity, and 
consistency, between the genuine and the spu- 
rious. ‘The apocryphal books (which, how- 
ever, are not, most of them, properly termed 
spurious) afford this advantageous contrast to 
the writings of the Old Testament; and the 
spurious gospels, passing under the names 
of Peter, Judas, Nicodemus, Thomas, Barna- 
bas, &c. to those of the New.” 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 


Selections from the Writings of the Primitive 
Friends. 


I have frequently thought that a portion of 
the columns of the Friend might be usefully 
occupied with extracts from the writings of 
our primitive Friends, illustrative of their views 
on doctrinal subjects. 

It is certainly a culpable neglect in the mem- 
bers of any religious society, to live in ignorance 
and unconcern respecting the principles they 
profess; but after the practical evidence which 
the Society of Friends has recently had, of 
the lamentable effects produced by such igno- 
rance, they surely will be doubly reprehensible 
if they neglect to make themselves and their 
children thoroughly acquainted with those doc- 
trines, for the promulgation and defence of 
which their pious forefathers suffered so deeply. 

The apostle Peter exhorts his fellow believ- 
ers to “ be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of the hope 
that is in you, with meekness and fear;” and 
the injunction is peculiarly pertinent to the 
present condition of the Society of Friends. 
The want of this readiness, and of that “ meek- 
ness and fear’’ which distinguish the true Chris- 
tian, has led the way for the introduction of 
many of those evils which we so.much regret. 
If the advice of the apostle had been generally 
observed by Friends, we should not now have 
to deplore a wide and lamentable apostacy 
from the Christian faith—had parents been as 
anxious to imbue the minds of their children 
with a love for religion, and a knowledge of 
its saving truths, as they were to promote their 
worldly interest; had they given evidence, by 


thas awn avemnpla thot, thea mamantans con- 


cerns of salvation, and “the durable riches 
and righteousness” of another and a better 
world, were the primary objects of their at- 
tachment and pursuit, how different would 
have been the aspect of things among us. We 
should have been a spiritually-minded people, 
redeemed from the spirit and customs and 
fashions of * the world that lieth in wicked- 
ness;”’ our lives devoted to the service of God, 
regulated by his holy spirit, and conformed in 
all things to his blessed will. 
grasping after wealth and worldly grandeur, 
our views would be circumscribed within 
the narrow limits of “ things necessary and 
convenient;’’ and our wants being few, and 
easily satisfied, a large portion of our time 
would be dedicated to the promotion of reli- 
gious or benevolent objects. It is ardently to 
be wished that such a state of mind may be 
cultivated amongst us, and that the painful 
lessons we have been taught may have a due 
influence upon our future conduct; and while 
I am sensible that divine grace can alone per- 
fect this good- work, | feel solicitous that we 
may not neglect those secondary means which, 
under,the blessing of heaven, may prove pow- 
erful auxiliaries in its furtherance and accom- 
plishment. Among these secondary aids the 
Holy Scriptures stand preeminent—the daily 
perusal of them should therefore never be ne- 
glected—not reading them merely as an enter- 
taining and curious history, iff which we have 
no immediate personal interest, but devoutiy, 


Instead of 


‘of William Penn show the views which he and 
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If ‘this profitable exercise was generally 


prevalent among the old as well as the young, 
that light and frivolous reading, which is sought 
with so much avidity, the effect of which is to 
dry up the sources of devotional feeling in the 
heart, and to destroy the relish for serious 
reading and meditation, would scarcely be 
known among us. 
rowful experience, that much evil has been 
done by the professedly moral and religious 
tales which so much abound in the present day, 
dressed up in the meretricious ornaments of 
fiction, in order to recommend them to the 
corrupted taste and inclination of those who 
have little or no relish for simple truth. Many 
sober persons seem to apprehend they may 
read these works with impunity, who perhaps 
would turn with dislike from novels written on 
other subjects, and presented in a less specious 
and deceptive attire. But if such will seriously 
examine the state of their minds while employ- 
ed in reading what are called “ religious novels,” 
they will find that they are exceedingly unfa- 
vourable to advancement in a religious life— 
they produce a hurried and feverish excite- 
ment of the spirits; inflate the mind with false 
notions of human excellence and importance; 
degrade the sacred realities of religion to a 


1 am convinced, by sor- 


level with the mere imaginations of an active 
mind, disqualify us for calm contemplation 
and humble waiting upon God, and give a dis- 


elish for the plain and searching, but salutary, 
essons Of religious instruction wnicn the Bible 


unfolds. 

I am far from supposing that young persons 
are to be entirely restricted to religious reading. 
There are ample stores of literature and sci- 
ence, presented in pleasing ~ and attractive 
forms, free from the objections I have stated, 
from which they may select an almost endless 
variety of useful and interesting matter, adapt- 
ed to every taste, and calculated to improve 
and recreate their minds. And while I invite 
the attention of the readers of “'The Friend”’ to 
these fertile sources of instruction and amuse- 
ment, | would also respectfully recommend 
that they should make themselves familiarly 
acquainted -with the history of their own reli- 
gious Society, with the labours and sufferings 
of those worthy men who were among its ear- 
lest and brightest ornaments, and with those 
Christian doctrines which they not only preach- 
ed with convincing energy to a licentious age, 
but powerfully enforced by a correspondent 
example, “adorning the doctrine of God their 
Saviour in all things.” 

From the writings of some of these Friends 
I propose occasionally to make a few extracts, 
with the hope that they will, in some measure, 
supply the want of the books to those who have 
not access to them, and that .hose who have 
this privilege, will be incited to examine more 
closely and at large into those excellent works. 

The following selections from the writings 
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and with serious meditation, as the great char-|his friends entertained respecting the divinity 
ter of our Christian privileges, and the inspired | and offices of our blessed Redeemer, viz. 
record of our high and holy hopes for the aes 

which is to come; praying for the assistance | 
of the spirit which dictated them to open and 
apply the important truths they contain to our 
own states. 


“| will end my part herein, with our most 


solemn confession, in the holy fear of God; 
|that we believe in no other Lord Jesus Christ 
than he who appeared to the fathers of old, at 
sundry times and in divers manners; and in 
the fulness of time, took flesh of the seed of 
Abraham and stock of David, became Imma- 
nuel, God manifest in flesh, through which he 
conversed in the world, preached his everlast- 
ing gospel, and by his divine power. gathered 
faithful witnesses; and when his hour was come, 
was taken of cruel men, his body wickedly 
slain; which life he gave, to proclaim, upon 
faith and repentance, a general ransom to the 
world; the third day he rose again, and after- 
wards appeared among his disciples, in whose 
view he was received up into glory; but re 
turned again, fulfilling those Scriptures, ‘ He 
that is with you, shall be in you; I will not 
leave you comfortless, I will come to you again, 
and receive you unto myself.’ John xiv. 3. 17, 


18. And that he did come, and abide as really 


in them, and doth now in his children by mea- 
sure, as without measure in that body prepared 
to perform the will of God in; that he is their 


King, Prophet, and High Priest, and inter- 


cedes and mediates on their behalf; bringing 
in everlasting righteousness, peace and assur- 


ance for ever, unto all their hearts and conscien- 


ces, to whom be everlasting honour and domi- 


nion. Amen.’”’—Works, vol. ii. p. 420.—1673. 

His letter to Dr. John Collenges contains 
the following, viz.— 

“And now I will tell thee my faith in this 
matter; I do heartily believe, that Jesus Christ 
is the only true and everlasting God, by whom 
all things were made, that are made, in the 
heavens above, or the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth; that he is as omnipotent, 
so omniscient, and omnipresent, therefore God.” 

“In short, | say, both as to this, and the 
other point of justification, that Jesus Christ 
was a sacrifice for sin, that he was set forth 
to be a propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world ; to declare God’s righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, &c. to all that 
repented and had faith in his Son. Therein 
the love of God appeared, that he declared 
his good will thereby to be reconciled; Christ 
bearing away the sins that are past, as the 
scape-goat did of old, not excluding inward 
work; for, till that is begun, none can be bene- 
fited, though it is not the work, but God’s free 
love that remits and blots out, of which the 
death of Christ, and his sacrificing of himself, 
was a most certain declaration and confirma- 
tion. In short, that declared remission, to all 
who believe and obey, for the sins that are 
past; which is the first part of Christ’s work, 
(as it is a king’s to pardon a traitor, before he 
advanceth him,) and hitherto the acquittance 
imputes a righteousness, (inasmuch as men, 
on true repentance, are imputed as clean of 
guilt as if they had never sinned,) and thus 
far justified: but the completing of this, by the 
working out of sin inherent, must be by the 
power and spirit of Christ in the heart, destroy- 
ing the old man and his deeds, and bringing 
in the new and everlasting righteousness: So, 
that which I writ against, is such doctrine as 
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extended Christ’s death and obedience, not to| “ This is no Quaker expression; and unless| narrowly into the state of their own families 
the first, but this second part of justification;; we are to answer for John Faldo’s mistakes,| and meetings, and to labour to promote greater 
not the pacifying [of] conscience, as to past} we are unconcerned in it: only his malice is| spirituality, and a purer and more fervent zeal 
sin; but to complete salvation, without cleans-| manifest; for he would by this insinuate, that! for the increase of righteousness in the Socie- 
ing and purging from all filthiness of flesh and| we deny Christ to be an offering as in the flesh,|ty. ‘The yearly meeting of London, with be- 
spirit, by the internal operation of his holy| and the body then offered up, to be concerned|coming care and concern, had several times 
power and Spirit..”,.—See Penn’s Works, vol.| in our belief of the offering; but I do declare | exhorted its subordinate meetings in relation 
i. p. 165, &c.——1673. |it to have been an holy offering, and such an/|to these subjects, and extended to them whole- 

From the 18th chapter of the “ Christian] one too, as was to be once for alll.” "—Vol. ii. ;some advice respecting the numerous and ob- 
Quaker,”’ a work written by William P enn| p. 311.——1673. vious deficiencies. But these Christian admo- 
and George Whitehead, I take the following) From his “ Invalidity of John Faldo’s Vin-| nitions had produced too little effect, and the 
quotation, viz.— dication,” I take the following, viz.— subject becoming more seriously alarming, the 

“ But there is yet a farther benefit that ac- 
crueth by the blood of Christ, viz.—that Christ 
i8-a propitiation and redemption to such as 
have faith in him. For though I still place 
the stress of feeling of a particular be or fit, 


« Before I leave this particular, I must again attention of the yearly meeting was again for- 
i declare, that we are led by the Light and Spi- cibly awakened to it in the year 1760. The 


os. the blood of Christ shed at Jerusalem, as|# /@tge committee of men and women Friends 
ths at by which a propitiation was held forth to to visit the quarterly, monthly, and other meet- 
upon the light, life, and spirit revealed and| the remission of the sins that were past, through | M&S as they might judge proper, and extend 
witnessed in every particular person, yet in| the forbearance of God unto all that believe: SUch advice and assistance as the necessity of 
that general appearance there was a gene ral} ; and we embrace it-as such; and do firmly be- | the partic ular cases should appear to them to 
benefit justly to be attributed unto the blood! jieye, that there ‘by God declared his great love require. The labours of this committee were 
of that very body of Christ, which he offered] ynto the world. for by it is the consciousness | remarkably blest to the Society, not only in 
up through the eternal Spirit, to wit, that it) of sin declared to be taken aw: ay, or remission | ©*© iting many of the members to greater 
did propitiate. For, however it might draw) sealed to all that have known true re pentance, | | Watchfulness and diligence in the discharge of 
stupendous judgments upon the heads of those} and faith in his appearance. But because of| their religious duties, but in promoting a more 
who were authors of that dismal tragedy, and| the condition, | mean faith andre pentance, faithful maintenance of its discipline and testi- 
bloody murder of the Son of God, and die dj therefore do we exhort all to turn their minds} nies. 

impenitent, yet doubtless it is thus far turne nd | ito the Light and Spirit of Christ within, that| In the course of their visit, they found some 
to very great account, in that it was a most|by seeing their conditions, and being by the| monthly meetings reduced to so small a num- 
precious offering in the sight of the Lord, and) came brought both into true contrition and| et as not to be able to fill the necessary ap- 
drew God’s love the more eminently unto man-| poly conbdesos in Godls uherex:, ther ae | pointments, without employing persons whose 
kind, at least such as should believe in bis} ¢ome to receive the benefit thereof: for without| Conduct manifested a want of due regard to 
name; as his solemn prayer to his Father at} that nec essary condition, it will be impossible | UF religious profession; who were living in 
his leaving the world, given us by his beloved to obtain-remission of sins, though it be so} the violation of the testimony to plainness in 
disciple, doth plainly witnes |generally promulgated thereby.’"—P. 411, |dress and address, or otherwise disqualified for 

* For how can it stlieietie ise be, but that it} 4673. id 7 actively engaging in the concerns of Society. 

should render God most propitious to all such| In these cases the committee found it their 


° . ‘ ° ° a sem 

as believe in Christ, the Light of the world, j - duty to recommend that such meetings should 
when it was but placing of his only begotten! FOR TRE FRIEND. |+. Jaid dawn. and tha mombara. attached ta 
Son’s sufferings, truly on their aceount, that MODrIvas TOR VASO UAN ES. some adjoining meeting, that by ‘the united la- 
should ever believe and obey him? veal It appears from the journals of Friends who | bours of the consistent members of both meet- 


doubtless, greatly did that sacrifice influence to|travelled in- England from the year 1750 to| ings, the good order of Society might be stea- 


some singular tenderness, and peculiar regard! 1760, that the Society in that nation had fallen | dily supporte ‘:d by those whose conduct and 
unto all such who should believe in his name,| into a state of great weakness as regarded the conversation comported with the high profes- 
being the last and greatest of all his extern: ul | maintenance of the disc Ip yline, and the support sien they were making. In reading the jour- 
acts, viz. the resisting unto blood, for the spi-|of the various testimonies which distinguish |" | of John Griffith, [ have been particularly 
ritual good of the world, thereby offering up| us from other religious professors. Many of interested with his account of the appointment 
his life upon the cross, through the power of| the meetings were greatly reduced in size, ‘and and labours of this committee, and apprehend- 
the eternal Spirit, that remission of sin, God's! of those persons who remained in membe rship, | Ng it may be acceptable to the readers of 
bounty to the world, might be preached in his| a considerable number, through the prevalence |“ I he Friend,’ [ have made a few selections 
name, and in his very blood too, as that whic h of a worldly spirit, and a ¢ onformity to the vain | for its columns. 
was the most ratifying of all his bodily suffe | fashions of the times, had lost the appearance Speaking of the yearly meeting of 1760, he 
ings. And, indeed, therefore might it seem] of Friends, neglected the attendance of religi-|says: ‘* Upon reading the answers to the usual 
meet to the Holy Ghost, that redemption, pro-| ous meetings for worship and discipline, and,|queries from the several quarterly meetings, 
pitiation,- and remission should be declared,| of course, disregarded the salutary regulations | great slackness and unfaithfulness in divers 
and held forth, in the bloed of Christ, unto all| adopted by the Society for the preservation of| places.in some weighty branches of our Chris- 
that have right, faith therein, as saith the apos-|jis members in a consistent and circumspect] tian testimony appeared, notwithstanding the 
tle to the Romans: ‘ whom God hath set forth| life. The few faithful Friends in the diflerent| great and earnest endeavours made by the 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood.’|meetings had consequently great burdens to yearly-meeting from year to year, by way of 
Rom. iii, 25. And to the Ephesians: ‘in whom)|bear, and their number being but small, and| advice, caution, and counsel; the sense where- 
we have redemption through his blood, the for-| the violations of discipline frequent, it became | of deeply affected some minds, who, in humble 
giveness of sins,’ &c. because it implies a firm| extremely difficult to preserve the order of the} prostration before the Lord, were ready to 
belief that Christ was come in the flesh, and| | church—m: iny wrong things were suffered to} say, ‘ What wilt thou do for thy great name’s 
that none could then have him as their propi-| pass unnotic ed. and gradu: lly a-state of aflairs|sake, and to heal the backslidings of thy peo- 
tiation and redemption, who withstood the ac-| was produced, which threatened the most se-| ple?” 
knowledgement of, and belief in, his visible ap-| rious consequences to the church, It is not « A friend under this exercise, and an aw- 
pearance, which John tells us some denied.””-— | intended to conv ey an idea that during this dis+|ful sense of the divine presence, which was 
Works, vol. i. p. 557. 1673. couraging period, no exertions were used for| near, stood up; taking notice of the apparent 
John Faldo, in writing against: F riends,|a reformation, or that the living members of| defection above hinted, and that as all the 
quotes as their language, “ Christ, the offe ring, | the Society viewed its lamentable situation With| means hitherto used by the truly Christian la- 
the Light within.”’ To which William Penn| unconcern. On the contrary, repeated efforts} bours of preceding yearly meetings had not 
replies: — | were made to induce Friends to look more proved sufficient to stop the declension, which 








|rit of Christ, with holy reverence to confess |" result of this concern was the appointment of 
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seemed rather to increase, that now it behoved| peace, where there is no peace. In this diffi- | true labourers must, in every meeting,.and up- 
that meeting deeply and weightily to consider| cult, mournful state of things, the divine Helper,| on all occasions that offer for service, receive 
what remained yet to be done for the help and! in whom only our dependence remained, was} supernatural aid, and the renewed understand- 
recovery of the Society to its ancient purity | near, giving judgment to assign the living child] ing, by the immediate descendings of heavenly 
and comely order, or to this import. — This} to the proper mother, and to judge down wrong} wisdom and power, or they dare not meddle 
seemed to open the way for our worthy friend,| things in whatsoever stations they appeared.’ | When there are but two or three in each month- 
Joseph White of Pennsylvania, who was then|—p. 307. ly meeting carefully abiding in an holy depend- 


on a religious visit in this nation, to lay before} ‘ The 20th of the 2nd month we visited the} ence upon God, to be furnished for his work, 
that meeting what he said had been much upon} monthly meeting of Royston in Heérefordshire,| great things may be done by his mghty power, 
his mind most of the time since he landed, and! the state of which appeared much out of order;| in and through them. ‘This is evident, by ob- 
which seemed to increase in clearness and| discipline was in the main neglected. Very| serving the state of meetings where such dwell, 
weight as that yearly meeting drew near, and|deep and painful was our labour, under aj though all be not done they could ardently de- 
that he found it was the proper time to deliver| mournful sense of that gross darkness which sire; as, praised be the Lord, there are many 
the same, viz. * That the ycarly meeting do ap-/had prevailed by reason of unfaithfulness;. yet] yet up and down, who know and experimentally 
point a suitable number of solid, weighty, ju-| the Lord was graciously with us, and the tes-| feel their sufficieney for any service in the 
dicious Friends to visit all the quarterly and} timony of truth was exalted over the heads of} church, to be of Ged.”’— p. 322, 324. 
monthly meetings in England, therein to use} disorderly walkers, and all those who, by a (To be continued.) 

their Christian endeavours, in the love of God,| mean, temporising spirit, had violated some}! 





: a ; 7 7 J 7 —>——— 
for the promotion and revival of wholesome} principal branches of our Christian testimony. ea. 
discipline, and the comely order of the gospel} We were unanimously of opinion that the FABER’S a ry 


in the churches.’ Great was the awful solem-| monthly meeting of Royston, in its present 
nity which covered the meeting during its de-|state, was too weak to manage the weighty| : 
liberations on this very important affair. .The! affairs proper to a monthly meeting; and there-| _ “* These new alluvial lands, left by the sea and 
weight of the heavenly power was so exceed-| fore proposed its being joined to Baldock .and| the rivers, are of astonishing fertility ; and they 
ing great and awful, that it was very hard for| Hitchin, which, upon a solid deliberation, was| are so much the more valuable, as the ancient 
any contrary spirit to appear, yet objections] agreed to, and hath since been effected, to the} soil of these countries, being mostly covered by 
against appointments for such services were} great satisfaction of Friends who haye the pros-| barren heaths and peat-mosses, 1s almost incap- 
advanced by some. It was therefore. proposed} perity of truth at heart.”-—p. 312, 313. able of cultivation: so that the alluvial lands 
that Friends who found a concern on their} Of the monthly meeting of Suffolk, held at alone produce subsistence for the many popu- 





( Concluded from page 232.) 


minds to engage in the said undertaking would 
give in their names. The Lord’s heavenly 
power being at work, like leaven, in the meet- 
ing, a wonderful time of divine favour it was, 
wherein about fifty-eight offered themselves 
accordingly.” Journal, p. 293—295. 

John Griffith was one of this’ number, and 
appears to have been frequently engaged in 
attending to the important duties confided to 


ewes wey < ao ae ae Dew hic aa. 
count of the visit, the following extracts are} 
taken :— 


“The 16th we visited Thaxted monthly| 
meeting, and by inquiry made, it appeared| 
that many of their members were very slack 





Woodbridge, he says, ** Much labour was be-| lous cities, that have been built along these 
stowed in the free extendings of divine love,| coasts since the middle age, and which proba- 
which was comfortably shed abroad in that/bly might not have reached their present 
meeting, that Friends might be thereby stirred] flourishing condition without the aid of these 
up to use endeavours for a general reformation; | rich grounds, which have been (as it were) 
in which fervent labour was bestowed, and| created by the rivers, and to which they are 
close admonition extended to such as know not} continually making additions. 

their own spirits subjected by the spirit of Christ, | “ The downs or sand hills, which are thrown 
but dared to presume to move and act in the| up by the sea upon low flat coasts, when the 
affairs of the church of God, by the strength of bed of the sea happens to be composed of sand, 
their own understandings as“ men; these nut} have been already mentioned. Wherever hu- 
having true zeal, can wink at wrong things,) man industry has not succeeded to fix these 
great disorders and flagrant unfaithfulness,| downs, they advanee as securely and irresisti- 
smoothing all over, blending all together, cry-} bly upon the land as the alluvial formations 
ing peace, peace, and all is well, when it is; from the rivers encroach upon the sea. In 


and defective in divers branches. of our| evidently otherwise. O how doth the Lord ab-| their progress inland, they push before them 
Christian testimony ; and most of the active| hor such unsoundness! surely then his people, great pools of water, formed by the rain which 


members had but little experience of the es- 
sential qualifications for effectual service in 
the church, which must all proceed immediate- 
ly from the great Father of lights and spirits. It 
would be very absurd to imagine [that] a less or 
inferior ability to administer justice and sound 
judgment, was necessary under this higher 
and more glorious dispensation, than was re- 
ceived by those who judged and ruled for God 
in the Israelitish church: it being evident the 
Lord was pleased to put his spirit upon those 
who had the weight of the offices of that church 
upon them, both in their wilderness state of 
probation, and after they quietly possessed the 
promised land. But the supernatural enduw- 
ment so essential as above hinted, is not with- 
in our reach as men, neither is it given to us 
until we are emptied of our own wisdom, and 
divested of all dependence upon human accom- 
plishments.”"—p. 304. 

“The 28th, we visited Beccles monthly 
meeting, where things appeared very low and 
much out of order; the spirit and wisdom of 
man appeared much to rule and act amongst 
them, which is fond ‘of smoothing over, and 
daubing with untempered mortar, crying 


should see the weight and aathority of his pow-| falls on the neighbouring grounds, and which 


er, standing over such. 

‘** A principal cause of waste and desolation 
in the house and heritage of God, is the want 
of more prepared stones for the building, hewn 


and polished in the mountain. But great in-| 


convenience arises when some are made use of 
as stones for the building, in their natural state, 


| has no means of running off in consequence of 
| the obstructions interposed by the downs. In 
several places they proceed with a frightful 
rapidity, overwhelming forests, houses, and 
cultivated fields, in their irresistible progress. 

“ Those upon the coast of the Bay of Bis- 
cay have overwhelmed a great number of vil- 


which renders them unfit materials to erect a|lages, which are mentioned in the records of 
house for the glory of God to abide in ; so that| the middle age; and, even at present, in the 
what such build is nothing but a habitation for| single department of Landes, they threaten no 
antichrist to dwell in; for he will content him-| fewer than ten with almost inevitable destruc- 
selfin any form of religion, whilst he can keep| tion. One of these, named Mimigon, has 
the power out of it. ° His first subtle working) been in danger for the last fifleen years from 
in the mystery of iniquity is to persuade the} a sand-hill of more than sixty feet in perpen- 
minds of men there is no need of any more| dicular height, which obviously continues to 
power and wisdom than they have as men; that) advance. 

if they will exert their endeavour, they may be| “In the year 1802, the pools overwhelmed 
useful members, thus withdrawing gradually| five farm-houses belonging to the village of 
from the fountain of living water, to hew out/St. Julian, They have long covered up an 
cisterns to themselves which will hold no wa-| ancient Roman road, leading from Bordeaux 
ter. O how dry and insipid are all their re-/to Bayonne, which could still be seen about 
ligious performances! and what they do is only thirty years ago, where the waters were low- 
to beget in their own image, carnal, lifeless}er than they are now. The river Adour, 
professors like themselves: these are very apt/ which is known to have formaly passed Old 


to be doing, being always furnished ; but the| Boueat to join the sea at Cape Breton is now 
€ 
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turned to-the distance of more than 2400) the deluge, or a denial of it in the face of the| rested in the public discussion of the comparative 
yards. strongest and most varied evidence, does not,|™e® of Christianily and Atheism, between. their 


‘Rre : ? : . . . . . respective champions, Campbell and Owen. If the 
“Bremontier, who made several extensive) | think, require any prolonged discussion. Cheistian Seligien stood in need of vindication, it 
. o * 
works to stop the progress of these downs, es- 


' ; . certainly had a noble advocate in Mr. Campbell, who, 
timated it at sixty feet yearly,and in some pla- FOR THE FRIEND. | throughout the discussion, evinced an acquaintance 
ces at seventy-two feet. According to this} The trustees of the university of Pennsylva-| With his subject, and powers of logical reasoning, not 
calculation, it would require two thousand| nia having recently appointed Soromon W.| Without beauties of eloquence, that cannot fall to 
years to enable them to arrive at. Bordeaux;| Conr yrofessor of botany, he ] a ee ee 
: . ’ : ’ NRAD, protessor of botany, he gave anintro-| while poor Mr. Owen seemed, in comparison, a man 
and, on the same data, they have taken some-|ductory lecture, in that institution, on the first] of straw, vox et preterea nihil. The whole series of 
what more than four thousand years to reach| instant. his declamation, for argument it was not, reminded 
their present situation. The discourse of the professor afforded high|™¢* °% Pe fable of the mountain in ae Ba fine, 
“The Turbaries, or peat-mosses, which) gratification to his audience, if we may judge Aves, 5 SAE, Dak Senge, SPREE On 
have been formed so generally in the northern| from the remarkable attention bestowed 
parts of Europe by the accumulation of the) throughout its delivery. 


amore noble triumph. 
“ The debates closed on Monday evening last. Be- 
remains of sphagnum and other aquatic moss- 
es, aflord another mean @ 


fore the very large assembly were dismissed, Mr. 
time which has elag 
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With a succinct review of the history of 
estimating the} botany, he very happily blended some biogra- 
ihe last retreat} phical notices of the distinguished men to whom 
Mitinents. ‘These|the science owed its origin and illustration. 
mosses increase inf Proportions which} He traced with great acuteness and perspicuity, 


. hs ; << ’ . : ro 
are determinate im fegamd to each. They|the analogy of vegetable and animal life, ad- 
surround and cover Up # 


Campbell respectfully hinted to them, that inasmuch 
as the most extraordinary patience and forbearance 
had been manifested, while the most barefaced ca- 
lumnies and insults had been uttered by his opponent, 
not only against their good sense and best feelings, ! 
but against their religion, dearer to many than life A 
itself; it would therefore be of consequence now to * 
” i. on ac ae ° : . ascertain, to what influence such forbearance was at- 
ee | : small — 3 = ae the limit of human knowledge, the tributable; he then respectfully desired that all whose 
which they are SQmme@a; and several of these} widest range of which is calculated to humble} hopes or desires were toward Christianity, should 
knolls have been e@ fover within the me-| its possessor, and teach at once reverence to-|show themselves by rising. Instantly the whole as- 
mory of man. fy other places, the mosses| ward, and dependence upon our. Creator. semblage, say 600, rose, save about half a dozen in- a 
gradually descend along the valleys, extending} Every view that he furnished of the subject en who,.when - advocates of infidelity were t 
downward like the glaciers; but these latter) upon which he is so well qualified to impart SOEE UPSR, Fone WH Eee wah, 
melt away every year at their lower edges,| instruction in all its details, was just and for- 
while the mosses are not stopped by any thing] cible, whilst the simplicity of his manner, 
whatever i i increase. By sound-| asteness of his sty ye 
er in their regular increase y and the chasteness of his style, were by no TRIAL AT STEUBENVILLE. 
ing their depth down to the solid ground, we| means the least interesting traits of the lectu- Steubenville. 4th mo, 23d, 1829 

. ° . . . tc es . ‘ sae ; euvenvilie, mo. ’ . 
may form some estimate of their antiquity; and| rer, We shall be glad to learn that our youth The trial of Jonathan Pierce and others for a riot, : 
t may be asserted respecting these mosses, as are disposed to cultivate an acquaintance with| committed at the time of our iast yearly meeting, is 
yell as respecting the downs, that they do not}this branch of natural history, and avail. them- 


now goingon. But the examination of the witnesses 
ve their origin from an indefinitely ancient} selves of the opportunity now afforded, in the| for the state has not yet closed. The case was taken ' 
epoch 


ee 
















Bates’ Miscellaneous Repository of the 24th 
ultimo contains the following, viz.— 


see 
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: course so auspiciously commencing. Vv. up yesterday morning, and a motion made by the de- 
tien chinetvetions wee be mate: in a fendants to have it removed to some other county. i 
. smay oe They made an affidavit that they did not believe that ; 
regard to the slips or fallings, whieh S00: ) === | they could have a fair trial in the county of Jefferson. ; 
times take place at the bottom of all steep THE FRIEND. Three Hicksites, not defendants, and not residents q 
slopes in mountainous regions, and which are WAOWAE Moree xr, Vy LOLs ei the counsel for the defendants, also made an 
still very far from having covered those vver. as 








affidavit that he did not believe that they could have 
a fair trialinthiscounty. The motion was overruled 
by the court, who pronounced that ‘hey had no hesi- 
tation in believing that a fair trial in this county could 
be had. They proceeded to examine the jury, already 


But, as no precise measures of their progress 
have hitherto been applied, we shall not insist} Our readers may generally have seen the 
upon them at any greater length. notices which have appeared in the different 
“From all that has been said, it may be| newspapers, respecting an intended public dis- 
seen, that nature every where distinctly in-|putation at Cincinnati, Ohio, between the fa- 
forms us, that the commencement of the pre-|mous Robert Owen and a person of the name 
sent order of things cannot be dated at a very|of Campbell. ‘I'he following account of the 
remote period.” — result of that discussion, is copied from a late 
Next follows what the author designates the} number of Poulson’s Am. Daily Adver. So 
moral proof, after which the chapter thus con-| decisive and spontaneous an expression of sen- 
cludes. timent by so large an auditory, indiscriminate- 
“Thus we are finally brought to the very|ly assembled, in the emporium of the west, 
same conclusion as before. cannot fail to be highly gratifying and conso- 
« Admit the fact of that great and sudden re-| latory to every sincere friend to religion, to 
volution, which, according to Cuvier, is a cir- morality, and to the wholesome restrictions of 
cumstance in geology most thoroughly estab- | the law. In connection with other circum- 
lished, and the epoch of which cannot be da-|stances, to which we need not particularly ad- 
ted much farther back than five or six thou-| vert, it has forcibly brought to our recollection 
sand years; admit, I say, this fact, and you|the saying of-one, who, during his probationary 
must inevitably admit the additional fact also,|state, was deservedly esteemed among ‘ the 
that a revelation of God’s purposes to his|¢xcellent of the carth,” and is now, we doubt 
creature man has assuredly taken place as we| not, in the enjoyment of the reward prepared 
find it recorded in Holy Scripture. for the righteous—that the glorious light of the 
“On the other hand, deny the fact of the de-|89sPel first broke forth in. the east, and travel- 
luge; and you must then run counter to the! /ed westward ; emphatically adding, and its 
testimony both of universal history and of march is still westward! westward ! 
strictly corresponding geology, thus shaking all For the American Daily Advertiser. 
moral evidence to its basis, and thus introdu-}| Mx. Poursox,—The public mind having been in a 
eS Sapipee Mncmntainty AE ty-erery PARE cated bpwemn Cumpoeliond Owen, Thane 
event both ancient and modern. ; aetteminod to make the following extract fem abet: 
‘“* Which of these two involves a greater dif- 


“ape : 1 ter, dated “ Cincinnati, April 23, 1829. 
fic uly an admission of the historical fact of} “Our city has, for the last week, been much inte- 


impannelled, and in a few minutes B. Tappan observ- 
ed that he was satisfied with the jury. From which 
it appeared that he then thought they were not incom- 
petent to try the case, although he had just madean 
affidavit that he did not believe the defendants could 
have a fair trial. 

Objections, however, were afterwards raised to seve- 
ral of the jurors, who were accordingly discharged, 
and others summoned—until the pannel was filled, 
and objections on both sides ceased. 

The court adjourned to 9 o'clock this morning, 
when the examination of witnesses will be resumed. 

It is understood that the suit against Halliday Jack- 
son, and other disowned persons, for a trespass at the 
time of the late yearly meeting, will not be tried this 
term of the court. Some questions of law have been 
raised in the case, which will be argued and decided 
towards the close of this term, but the merits of the 
case will lie over till next term. 


A letter since received, dated 4th mo. 27th, 
from a friend in Ohio. to his correspondent in 
this city, furnishes some further particulars, 
but as the next number of the Repository will 
probably supply a more detailed account, we 
shall for the present merely state that three 
days were spent in the examination of witnesses, 
that the arguments by counsel commenced on 
seventh day morning, and closed in the even- 
ing about nine o’clock, at which time the jury 
retired and the court adjourned. Near one 
o’clock the next morning the jury returned a ver- 
dict of guilty against the accused, ten in number. 








